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secrecy Order Provides New Powers Over R&D 


The executive order on secrecy that the President 
issued on April 2 contains a little-noticed provision con- 
cerning scientists and scientific research that gives the 
federal government carte blanche to classify any kind of 
research and prosecute violators, including ‘‘contrac- 
tors, licensees and grantees.”’ 

Still to come is an implementation directive detailing 
the actual workings of the executive order, and then, of 
course, there will be court challenges to its constitu- 
tionality if the Administration tries to put it into effect. 
But the issuance of the executive order, with its across- 
the-board reversal of the longstanding trend of more 
openness in government, harmonizes with the Reagan- 
ites’ paranoia about illicit losses of valuable informa- 
tion being a major source of national woes. And, in 
regard to the provisions concerning science and tech- 


nology, it ties in with a flock of other efforts to crack 
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down on the scientific community’s international ties. 

Under ‘‘classification categories,’’ the executive order 
states that ‘‘Information shall be considered for 
classification if it concerns’—among many other 
items—‘‘scientific, technological or economic matters 
relating to the national security.’ The order specifies 
that ‘‘Basic scientific research information not clearly 
related to the national security may not be classified,”’ 
but then provides classification authorities with virtual- 
ly unlimited discretion for determining violations. Thus, 
it states that ‘‘If there is reasonable doubt about the 
need to classify information, it shall be safeguarded as if 
it were classified pending a determination”’ within 30 
days by designated authorities. 

The rules apply not only to clearly ‘identified 
categories of information but also to information that 
‘‘either by itself or in the context of other information, 
reasonably could be expected to cause damage to the na- 
tional security.”’ 

The executive order goes on to state that the provi- 
sions apply not only to government employees but also 
to ‘‘contractors, licensees and grantees’’—which means 
that a university researcher working on a non-classified 
project would be required to safeguard his research and 
get an official ruling if there’s a possibility that it might 
be of value to national security. 

To cover any loopholes, the executive order says ‘‘ap- 


propriate sanctions’’ shall be applied to those who 
**knowingly, willfully or negligently disclose to 
unauthorized persons information properly classified’”’ 
or who “‘knowingly and willfully violate any other pro- 
vision.”’ 

The executive order has touched off a flury of con- 
sultations among public-interest groups, academic 
organizations, and Congressional opponents of 
Reagan’s backward move. The first public scrutiny of 
the order is likely to be made by the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Government Information 
and Individual Rights, chaired by Rep. Glenn English 
(D-Okla.). 

English drew a no-show from the Administration 
when he tried to look into the executive order while it 
was in the drafting stage. 

In a statement following issuance of the order, 
English described it as the product of a ‘‘mania for 
secrecy (that) goes all the way to the top of the Ad- 
ministration.”’ 

The executive order is likely to find little favor in 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


Early returns from the spending wars on Capitol Hill 
show an unwillingness to go along with Mr. Reagan’s 
tight budgets for science and higher education. The 
House Science and Technology Committee has come 
out with an authorization that adds $30 million to the 
President’s budget for the National Science Founda- 
tion. And the President’s proposals to zap guaranteed 
student loans have been junked on the Hill following 
nationwide protests that few election-bound members 
care to ignore. 

The Office of Management and Budget has granted a 
reprieve to Mosaic, the National Science Foundation’s 
slick, six-times-a-year pop-science magazine, which 
faced the axe not long ago. OMB said the periodical is 
“useful,” but urged NSF to shave its costs. 

US citizens accounted for only 50 percent of this 
country’s engineering doctoral graduates in 1980, 
according to the Scientific Manpower Commission. 

White House Science Adviser George Keyworth has 
responded to non-reverential press treatment by hunker- 
ing down and, on the advice of eager-to-be-helpful staff 
members, reducing his contacts with the press. 
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Academy of Sciences Group to Study Security 


No one can predict the outcome, but the 18-member 
panel appointed by Frank Press, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, to examine alleged Soviet 
exploitation of American academic research does seem 
to be tilted against the Reagan Administration’s clamp- 
down mania. 

That’s the privately stated assessment of several old 
hands on the Washington science-policy circuit. And 
skepticism toward the Administration’s case could easi- 
ly be inferred from Press’s testimony March 29 to the 
House Science and Technology Committee, though 
Press did strive to present an above-the-fray ap- 
pearance. 

Thus, in his prepared statement he expressed concern 
that, since ‘‘most leading universities...will not do 
classified work,’’ security requirements would drive 
away scientists whose research could ultimately benefit 
national security. ‘‘We should consider how much our 
security is harmed by denying government access to 
many of the nation’s most brilliant scientists and 
engineers who work on university campuses,’’ Press 
said. 

In response to questions, he disputed the often-made 
claims of one-way benefits in Soviet-American science 
exchanges, pointing out, for example, that the US has 
benefited from the USSR’s pioneering research on fu- 
sion. ‘‘Tokamak,”’ he added, ‘‘is a Russian word.’’ As 
for ignoring opportunities to look in on Soviet science, 
Press said he didn’t think that would be wise, consider- 
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Congress, but the fact that legislation is the only direct 
way to counter it poses a problem for opponents on 
Capitol Hill. They’re not keen to get caught up in a 
dispute that the Administration could formulate in 
terms of being for or against cracking down on Soviet 
espionage. One hope in some Congressional circles is 
that the Administration, having shown good faith to its 
nut wing by issuing the executive order, will now drag its 
heels on the implementing directive. But many agree 
with Rep. English’s point about mania reaching to the 
top.—DSG 
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Membership of NAS Panel 


In addition to Dale R. Corson, Chairman, 
members of the National Academy of Sciences Panel 
on Scientific Communication and National Security 
Issues are: 


Richard C. Atkinson, Chancellor, UC San Diego, former Direc- 
tor, National Science Foundation. 

John Deutch, Dean of Science, MIT, former Under Secretary, 
Department of Energy. 

Robert H. Dicke, Professor of Physics, Princeton. 

Edward Ginzton, President, Varian Associates. 

Mary Good, Director of Research, UOP, Inc. (Des Plaines, IIl.), 
former Vice President for Research, Louisiana State University. 

Norman Hackerman, President, Rice University, former Chair- 
man, National Science Board. 

James R. Killian, President-emeritus, MIT, an old hand on the 
Washington science-policy scene, dating back to Eisenhower days. 

Franklin Lindsay, Chairman, Executive Committee, ITEK 
Corp. 

Richard A. Meserve, who worked in the White House science 
office when Press was adviser to Jimmy Carter; a physicist and 
lawyer (in practice in Washington), Meserve will serve as counsel 
to the panel. 

Wolfgang K.H. Panofsky, Director, Stanford Linear Ac- 
celerator, and a leading figure in the academic wing of the arms- 
control movement. 

William J. Perry, chief of Defense research and engineering 
under Carter, former President of ESL, Inc., now with Hambrecht 
and Quist, a San Francisco investment firm. 

Samuel C. Phillips, retired Air Force General and former Direc- 
tor of the National Security Agency, now Vice President and 
General Manager, TRW Engineering Products, Inc. 

Alexander Rich, Professor of Biophysics, MIT. 

John D. Roberts, Provost, Caltech. 

Charles Slichter, Professor of Physics, University of Illinois. 

Michael I. Sovern, President, Columbia University. 

Elmer B. Staats, retired head of the General Accounting Office. 


ing that they are ‘‘world class’’ in several important 
fields, including electro-metallurgy, physics, and 
mathematics. 

The panel, which is scheduled to issue an interim 
report in September and a final report in March, is 
chaired by Dale R. Corson, a physicist who is President- 
emeritus of Cornell University. Financing has been pro- 
vided by several organizations, including the Defense 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Beware of Spies, CIA Deputy Tells Academe 


Ever since Admiral Bobby Inman, Deputy Director of 
the CIA, warned last January of a ‘‘hemorrhage of 
technology’’ to the Soviet Union and an impending 
“tidal wave’’ of popular and political resentment 
against academe for tolerating the alleged outflow (SGR 
Vol. XII, No. 1), there have been many calls for the Ad- 
miral to substantiate his fearsome allegation and dour 
prophecy. 

The Admiral had a forum for doing so on March 29, 
when he appeared before the House Science and 
Techology Committee, most of whose members present 
greeted him with a skepticism that endured throughout 
the proceeding. Inman apologized for and withdrew the 
“‘tidal wave’’ remark; said that academe was not yet a 
serious Soviet target but would become one as US 
counter-espionage efforts closed off current sources of 
science and technology data, and declared that his Janu- 
ary remarks—to the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science—had been 


INMAN: [My statements in January] were my per- 
sonal views. They did not represent that of either the 
Administration or the intelligence community, and 
that’s the same situation that prevails today...In an 
open society, there is a tendency automatically to take 
the view that one cannot debate the substance of issues 
unless you see the evidence. But when one is dealing 
with the product of collection against a massive Soviet 
effort, it is difficult to convey the sense of the knowl- 
edge without revealing how we got that knowledge. And 
it is going to be critical in the months and years ahead 
that we retain that ability to collect. 

I have been hard at work, nonetheless, in trying to 
draw from the intelligence community an unclassified 


ACADEMY 

(Continued from page 2) 

Department, which is getting a bit concerned about the 
damage that the Reaganite zealots might do to its 
academic ties, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, whose Executive Officer, 
William D. Carey, has been in the vanguard of opposi- 
tion to restrictions on research. 

The panel is specifically charged with examining ‘‘two 
or three specific fields of science and technology,’’ to be 
selected in consultation with the Defense Department, 
to determine ‘‘the extent to which American research 
has been used in Soviet military programs,’’ how they 
got it, and what would be the costs of cutting them off. 

In addition, it will look at the application of arm- 
aments export regulations to scientific research and 
communication, and various related matters. 


misreported by all the press, with the sole exception of 
Science News. (It may seem unfairly self-serving for the 
press to contest comments about the press, but the Ad- 
miral’s affection for that particular account, versus 
numerous others along the same lines, left the press 
rather puzzled.) But most bizarre of all, the No. 2 man 
at the CIA depicted himself as merely a private citizen 
voicing “‘knowledgeable’’ concerns when he spoke out 
about Soviet espionage in academe, and insisted that he 
was doing so because he feared that if academe didn’t 
mend its own fences, government agencies might react 
with needlessly harsh measures. 

In any case, since the Admiral apparently is the Ad- 
ministration’s point man in the drive to pull the curtains 
on major segments of American science, SGR thinks it 
wise to present him in his own words, as we did with his 
January talk. Following, verbatim, are the major points 
from his testimony, which he delivered without a 
prepared text: 


summary of my knowledge of Soviet efforts to obtain 
Western technology and to use it ultimately to improve 
their own military capability. I’ve gotten several sug- 
gested statements, but they contained, in my view, too 
little facts to engage the concern of the public as it needs 
to be engaged. There’s a final version that’s about ready 
gO. 

"EP. ALBERT GORE (D-Tenn.), Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations and Oversight: I must 
note for the record, Admiral Inman, as I told you in a 
private conversation, that I have pursued the classified 
version of this data at some length at the [House Perma- 
nent Select] Intelligence Committee. I think that if the 
classified version were made public, it would still fall 
short of the so-called ‘‘tidal wave’’ that was referred to. 
[Gore apparently meant the ‘‘hemorrhage.’’] 

INMAN: Let me try to summarize and aggregate for 
you the kind of problems we deal with....As we look at 
the militarily useful, military-related technology which 
the Soviets have acquired from the US....I would 
roughly categorize about 70 percent of that acquisition 
as having been accomplished by the Soviet intelligence 
services....The bulk of that is concentrated on trying to 
get directly military-related hardware, either through 
direct espionage, through purchase openly, and if not 
successfully, then illegally of actual components or 
designs, and a very thorough vacuuming of everything 
in the public sector, which will let them concentrate 
their espionage efforts. Of the remaining 20 to 30 per- 
cent of the acquisition of information of value to the 
Soviets, a small percentage comes from technical ex- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Says Soviets Target University Laboratories 


(Continued from page 3) 
changes conducted by scientists and students. 

The concentration by the Soviets have been on illegal 
trade diversions and collections directly against contrac- 
tors and high-technology firms working in advanced 
technology, both classified and unclassified, foreign 
firms and subsidiaries of US firms abroad, and interna- 
tional organizations with access to advanced and/or 
proprietary technology. They’re placing high priority on 
the collection of science and technology information on 
lasers, particle beams, and genetic engineering. They’re 
also stepping up their efforts to acquire new and emerg- 
ing technologies, such as very high-speed integrated cir- 
cuits and very large-scale technology from Western 
universities and commercial laboratories, for both mili- 
tary and commercial application. 


‘“‘There Is an Outflow”’ 


If we are successful in efforts over the next several 
years to improve our counter-espionage activities, we 
will deal with the large aggregate of Soviet success in ac- 
quiring technology in this country....But from past 
practice, we can be certain that as those counter- 
espionage activities become more effective in cutting off 
the most lucrative sources for the Soviets, they will in- 
creasingly turn their attention to the remaining 
elements, seeking to mine more information which will 
ultimately be of at least some value in filling the short- 
falls... 

Since the late 1970s, there has been an increased em- 
phasis by these hostile intelligence services on the ac- 
quisition of new Western technology emerging from 
universities and research centers. 

In reflecting on the large body of classified informa- 
tion and the functioning, sometimes reasonably well 
and sometimes not well, of the government’s bur- 
eaucracy in dealing with the large outflow of knowl- 
edge, I began to project ahead toward that Soviet con- 
centration which will come in greater degree...in the 
years ahead. From my past experience, I was persuaded 
and remain persuaded, that if we can energize the 
academic and scientific community to think about the 
problem, we have a reasonable prospect that they will 
come up with innovative ideas which will not close off 
that flow but will substantially lower the risk that they, 
as citizens of this country, share with the rest of us. 

Why do I feel that ideas will come that will help from 
the academic community? Because of experience in a 
related topic, the field of cryptology. The government 
became concerned about the public circulation of 
documents. The government’s concern may well have 
been overdrawn, but it was nonetheless real. In the 
academic world, there were many who were heard to 


say, ‘‘No restriction, no dialog of any type is possible 
without impairment of the basic rights of academic 
freedom.’’ Some very thoughtful academicians who 
listened to the dialog offered to play the role of honest 
broker [resulting in a trial, currently underway, of a 
voluntary system of pre-publication submission of 
possibly sensitive cryptology papers for review by the 
National Security Agency].... 

It’s time for the scientific community to accept that 
there is an outflow, that the outflow is potentially 
damaging, certainly to the national interest and, in 
specific cases, to the national security, and that they 
need not wait for government regulation, but to set up 
their own mechanisms now, to determine what they 
believe they can usefully contribute in the way of ideas, 
in the way of procedures to limit the outflow. 

None of us should have any idea that we will totally 
stop it. There will be a level of outflow that we will 
ultimately judge to be acceptable, but it is my judgment 
that the current outflow goes beyond that level, that we 
need to draw on the skill the universities have already 
demonstrated in limiting flow when they wish to patent 
the result, in limiting flow when they’re working for in- 
dustry, to also find ways in which they can make sugges- 
tions that will impede the flow of useful technology 
coming out of their own research effort. 


Why Emulate Soviet Science? 


Ideas from the academic world will not do the job 
alone. The government will also have to come up with 
new responsive mechanisms to quickly respond to the 
scientists when they ask if unfettered publication of 
research in this new area might have any potential for 
military application in hostile areas.... 

GORE: ...When you say you want to serve as a goad 
to discussion, I can understand that (but) you don’t 
want to engender a fear in the academic community that 
the government will impose some burdensome censor- 
ship if they do not take the suggestions you offer as a 
goad....I believe that we reflect the views of the 
American people that, yes, this is a problem that re- 
quires a balanced and sensitive approach, but, no, we 
don’t want even to take the first step along the road that 
has made Soviet science so pitiful.... 

INMAN: Mr. Gore, I must really reject that phrase as 
inapplicable in this case...(T)hat you somehow are go- 
ing to create a science and technology world like the one 
in the Soviet—I think that’s just not a fair comparison 
or any reasonable interpretation of my remarks.... 

GORE: I don’t think that the national security ap- 
paratus of the government can shift the burden of proof 
to the academic community and require them to justify 

(Continued on page 5) 
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...He’s Talking as Just a “Private Citizen”’ 


(Continued from page 4) 
continued freedom. 

INMAN: I don’t think you can characterize it as 
‘continued freedom”’ as the question that we’re talking 
about. We have innumerable ways in the society in 
which we work with constraints, but that does not give 
up freedom. It controls the degree to which one parcels 
it out. And my enormous distress with earlier coverage 
of the press, as with this, is to cast it in black and white 
issues of freedom at risk on one side as opposed to some 
nebulous kinds of concerns about Soviet gains on the 
other.... 


The ‘‘Tidal Wave’’ Recedes 


GORE: [A rambling commentary to the effect that he 
and Inman may have over-reacted to each other’s 
statements.] 

INMAN: ...It may well be. As I reflected back on my 
comments to the AAAS, I have only one part I would 
have changed, the use of the phrase ‘‘tidal wave.’’ I 
don’t expect a tidal wave, as I’ve reflected on it. I expect 
some pretty choppy waters, however....Let me ask you 
a direct question, sir, if I may....Would my concerns 
that I’ve expressed, as a knowledgeable personal view- 
point, have the same concerns if I spoke them as a 
private citizen out of office, as they do when I come for- 
ward as the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence? 
Because this is a topic on which I feel so strongly that 
the country needs to pay attention to it and be concern- 
ed, I have to make some decisions about how one can 
ultimately contribute best. And if whenever I raise the 
concerns I am going to find it treated, at least in the 
media, as though the intelligence agencies are trying to 
throw a net over the public, then I can’t usefully con- 
tribute to the dialog. 

GORE: ...there is a changed perception of your 
remarks because of the position you hold because they 
come at a time when the new Administration has taken 
other steps, which to some observers, make up a pattern 
that is troubling....1 have carefully reviewed the 
evidence, and I asked the intelligence community, both 
at your shop and elsewhere, to describe in detail what is 
it that has come from the academic community...that 
has given rise to this degree of concern. I’m perfectly 
prepared to believe that it’s difficult to gather such 
evidence and that it’s difficult to present it in a way that 
engenders in others the concern that you feel. But I have 
not been convinced that the degree of leakage or hemor- 
rhaging...from the academic community is such that it 
would override the concerns about taking even halting 
steps under...the goading of someone in a government 
national security position post. 

INMAN: The study which will come forward does at 


least have some specifics in a couple of areas. We have 
broken out some hard data on the targets, on the par- 
ticular areas in which we know the Soviets are concen- 
trating their efforts and will concentrate them in the 
months ahead. A good deal of the basic work in these 
areas is being done on campuses in research centers.... 
You will recall in my remarks that I focused at this point 
in time, that I believe the actual outflow of value to the 
Soviets from the academic sector is a very small portion 
of the overall problem. If we are increasingly successful 
in the counter-espionage activity against the large 
leakage, I think the academic community is likely to 
find themselves a substantially greater target than they 
are now.... 

GORE: Is it fair to summarize what you’re saying as 
follows? That as a private citizen who happens to have 
familiarity with the flow of information in technology 
to the Eastern bloc, you would like to see greater sen- 
sitivity within the academic and scientific community... 
and some thought given to that concern on their part? 
But that neither as a private citizen nor as a responsible 
official in the national security apparatus, the CIA, are 
you contemplating or preparing any sort of follow-on 
initiative by the government to attempt to force such ac- 
tivity in the academic community if they do not on their 
own recognize such an obligation? 


Warns of Overreaction 


INMAN: That’s a fair and articulate capsulization of 
my views. It is precisely the latter part of it, based on 
knowledge of Soviet successes, that I have begun to 
worry on what other branches of the government might 
ultimately propose in the way of regulation. The in- 
telligence community will have essentially no role in 
writing the regulations. We will put forth what we see as 
the danger, as the leakage....I think six months, a year, 
18 months down the road, as the full magnitude of the 
Soviets’ success in acquiring technology in the West 
comes to the front of the agenda to be considered by the 
government, and the government decides how to react, 
at that point I believe there will be proposals. It may 
come from a combination of Commerce, Defense, 
State, and the national security apparatus.... 


Education Group Fights Aid Cuts 


The Action Committee for Higher Education, put 
together by a consortium of Washington-based educa- 
tion organizations, has quickly developed into a high- 
powered center for organizing opposition to the Ad- 
ministration’s budget cuts for academe. Well-prepared 
cool analyses and hot propaganda are available without 
charge from the Committee. Telephone: 800-368-5705. 
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DNA ‘“‘Summit” Stirs Move for Counter-Powwow 


The California ‘‘summit’’ to set ground rules for in- 
dustrial mining of gold from academic science conclud- 
ed with a weaselly communique that, in effect, says, 
‘‘Carry on.’’ But, as might be expected, the hot subject, 
the powerful participants, and the closed-door format 
of the March 25-27 Pajaro Dunes meeting (SGR Vol. 
XII, No. 5) constitute a mixture that was bound to in- 
spire protests and counterefforts. And such are on the 
way. 

The organizational center of the opposition is the San 
Francisco office of the Natural Resources Defense 
Council (NRDC), where a staff attorney, Albert 
Meyerhoff, is aiming to put together a second summit, 
this one bringing labor, consumer, and public-interest 
groups together with the same academic chiefs who hud- 
dled with industry at the March meeting: Presidents 
Paul Gray, MIT; David Saxon, University of Califor- 
nia; Derek Bok, Harvard; Marvin Goldberger, Caltech, 
and Donald Kennedy, Stanford, who organized the 
Parajo Dunes meeting. Left out would be the indus- 
trialists who met with the aforementioned. 

Associated with Meyerhoff are about 30 others, in- 
cluding professors Jonathan King and David Noble, of 
MIT; Professor Leon Wafsy, of UC Berkeley; Ralph 
Nader and a senior lieutenant, Joan Claybrook, plus 
David Brower, founder of Friends of the Earth. The 
meeting is expected to take place during the next couple 
of months, but the date remains unset while funds are 
being sought. 

The group shares a general dislike for the ‘‘ever- 
increasing influence of the business sector in 
establishing university research  priorities,’’ as 
Meyerhoff explained at a ‘‘counter’’ press conference 
held at the gates of Pajaro Dunes on March 27, the same 
day that the Kennedy group released its statement. 
Meyerhoff said that the statement was simply a ‘‘mush’’ 
that gives little more guidance to university ad- 
ministrators than Boy Scouts get from their code of con- 
duct, and that what he and his colleagues are aiming for 
is, in fact, a code of conduct that would protect tradi- 
tional academic values as well as the public’s investment 
in university research facilities. 

Meanwhile, reports of research faculties chasing after 
industrial money have distressed several influentially 
situated members of Congress, among them Rep. Albert 
Gore (D-Tenn.), Chairman of the Investigations and 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House Science and 
Technology Committee. Concerned about industrial 
firms skimming the results of years of federal invest- 
ment in facilities and training in universities, Gore has 
advocated the establishment of guidelines for institu- 
tions receiving federal funds, but has taken a cautious 
approach on how to go about this. 


Pajaro Dunes’ drafters disclaimed any attempt to 
codify universities’ relationships with industry, biotech- 
nological or otherwise, and unavoidably so, since 
what’s acceptable to MIT—the $150-million Whitehead 
Institute, funded and ruled partly by private interests— 
might not be tolerable to administration and faculty at 
Harvard, where a proposed university-industry mar- 
riage noisily failed. The University of Wisconsin 
established the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
in 1925 to circumvent the regents’ distaste for private 
money, and since then WARF has distributed about 
$100 million to the university. Yet Stanford, having 
started the Stanford Research Institute in 1947, now 
prefers to keep SRI at arms length. 

On the other hand, President Reagan’s Science Ad- 
viser, George A. Keyworth, has spoken fondly of the 
surge of corporate interest in funding basic and applied 
research in universities, and he and the Administration’s 
budgetmakers have declared that that’s where academe 
should look for growth. 

Pondering the implications of these financial relation- 
ships has itself become a growth industry. The Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges has a committee in 
place to examine the effects of outside money on the 
open exchange of data and other traditions of scientific 
freedom. The Association of American Universities’ 
recently empaneled Committee on Ethics also will con- 
sider guidelines for its members, and the National 
Academy of Sciences has begun a study of the matter, as 
well. 

‘‘The university environment is a very competitive 
one,’’ says Tom Stauffer, Director of Extramural Af- 
fairs at the American Council on Education. ‘‘They’re 
looking for grants and contracts, and that leads to the 
phenomenon...that no standard is set.’’ At best, Stan- 
ford and its Pajaro partners could come to lead by ex- 
ample, drawing on their prestige, Kennedy’s personal 
influence, and groundwork by such as Stanford’s Office 
of Technology Licensing, which commercializes faculty 
research. Administrations at the big research univer- 
sities, says Stauffer, ‘‘are too smart to be had”’ by clever 
businessmen. 

There are some who argue that biomedicine is so dif- 
ferent from physics, chemistry, engineering, and other 
disciplines that have previously accommodated in- 
dustrial relationships, that nothing short of a new 
paradigm will do. Jonathan King of MIT argues that 
biomedicine deserves special treatment because it 
‘‘underpins all the other technologies’’ used to build our 
society. Non-biologists might not share that view, but 
there are certain clear differences in the ‘‘new’’ biology. 
Frequently mentioned is the pace at which basic genetic 

(Continued on page 7) 
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From the Communique of San Parajo Dunes 


The following excerpts are from the draft statement 
of the meeting on academic-industrial research relation- 
ships, held March 25-27 at San Parajo Dunes, Califor- 
nia. Participating were senior executives from 11 major 
bio-technology firms and the presidents of MIT, the 
University of California, Harvard, Caltech, and Stan- 
ford: 

8 

It is important that universities and industries main- 
tain basic academic values in their research agreements. 
Agreements should be constructed, for example, in 
ways that do not promote a secrecy that will harm the 
progress of science, impair the education of students, 
interfere with the choice by faculty members of the 
scientific questions or lines of inquiry they pursue, or 
divert the energies of faculty members from their 
primary obligations to teaching and research. 

Universities have a responsibility not only to maintain 
these values but also to satisfy faculty, students and the 
general public that they are being maintained. One way 
of accomplishing this result is to make public the rele- 
vant provisions of research contracts with industry. 
Another method may be to allow a faculty committee or 
some other competent body to examine all research con- 
tracts with industry and assure that their terms are con- 
sistent with essential academic values.... 

The traditions of open research and prompt trans- 
mission of research should govern all university re- 
search... However...it is appropriate for institutions to 
file for patent coverage for inventions and discoveries 
that result from university research. This action may re- 
quire brief delays in publication... 

...universities should be able to negotiate exclusive 
licenses provided that exclusivity seems important to 
allow prompt, vigorous development of the patent to 
occur...When exclusivity is allowed, however, it should 
be permitted for only the interval as necessary to en- 
courage the desired development...In exercising these 
responsibilities, universities should seek to insure that 


SAN PARAJO 
(Continued from page 6) 


research has developed into applied technology, the 
relative naivety of life sciences faculties in the ways of 
business, and recent changes in federal law that permit, 
in fact encourage, universities to retain patent rights to 
technologies developed at federal expense. Novel, also, 
is the public attention that genetic ‘‘tinkering”’ with life 
has drawn; as ACE’s Stauffer puts it, ‘‘Biotechnology 
captures the imagination more than geological cores 
down oil wells.’’—CJ 


their patents are vigorously developed—not only to pro- 
mote the public interest but also to further their rights to 
royalty income. 

While the foregoing policies seem acceptable for 
licensing patents on discoveries already made, greater 
difficulties arise in corporate research agreements where 
the sponsor requests the right to exclusive licenses on all 
discoveries made as a result of the research funded by 
the company. Some of us believe that such exclusive 
rights are an appropriate quid pro quo for the funds 
provided for research. Others believe that the university 
should be willing to agree to provide non-exclusive 
royalty-free licenses to the sponsor but should not give 
up its right to examine the appropriateness of exclusivity 
for each invention on a case-by-case basis.... 

It is important that universities not influence the 
nature of the research proposed by professors, postdocs 
or graduate students by pressing them to do work of 
potential commercial importance or to become involved 
in other commercial activities. Professors may choose to 
delay publication of research findings for a brief period 
in order to permit the timely filing of patent applica- 
tions, but, absent a contractual obligation, universities 
should not try to prevent faculty members from publish- 
ing or disclosing their research findings in order to 
preserve the universities’ patent rights. 

Universities should not be improperly influenced in 
choosing a licensee by the fact that a faculty member or 
the university itself, is a substantial stockholder or has 
other significant ties with a particular company. 

...professors’ relationships with commercial firms 
should not be allowed to interfere with their overriding 
obligation to the university to fulfill their primary 
responsibilities of teaching and research... 

At times, the research or entrepreneurial efforts of a 
faculty member may have the potential materially to af- 
fect the economic condition of a company. (In such 
cases, the faculty member is often a substantial stock- 
holder in the firm.) Under these conditions, investment 
by the professor’s own university in the firm gives the 
institution a financial stake in the activities of its faculty 
member. This situation may cause others to believe that 
the university encourages entrepreneurial activities by 
its faculty. Moveover, it may cause, or appear to cause, 
the university to extend preferential treatment to the 
professor, for example, in such matters as promotion, 
space, or teaching loads and thus undermine the morale 
and academic integrity of the institution. Hence, it is 
not advisable for universities to make such investments 
unless they are convinced that there are sufficient 
safeguards to avoid adverse effects on the morale of the 
institution or on the academic relationships between the 
university, its faculty, and its students.... 
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Academy Is Told to Quit Vienna Institute 


The Administration has reaffirmed its decision to 
terminate government financing of American par- 
ticipation in the International Institute for Applied 
Systems Analysis (IIASA), the Vienna-based off- 
spring of the long ago Nixon-Brezhnev detente. That 
was expected. What wasn’t was a cutoff notice phras- 
ed in jingoist terminology that effectively throttled 
slight hopes for arranging alternative, non-govern- 
mental funding. — 

The final pullout decision was officially stated in a 
letter dated March 20 from George A. Keyworth, the 
President’s Science Adviser, to Frank Press, Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, which is 
the American participant in the multi-nation in- 
stitute. 

The Academy, which pays its IIASA costs with 
money from the National Science Foundation had 
asked Keyworth on March 6 to delay the withdrawal 
to cooperate with ILASA’s efforts to scale down and 
reorganize its financing in a way that would cut U.S. 
dues from $2.3 million to $1 million. 

Keyworth, in his letter to Press, rejected the re- 
quest. Referring to ‘‘Soviet misuse of the institute for 
intelligence purposes’’—a reference to a spy chief 
who got caught last year using IIASA as a cover— 
‘‘and imbalance in the benefits accruing to the 
United States,’’ Keyworth added that: 

“‘We have...decided to reaffirm our complete 
withdrawal...We believe that the scientific interests 
of the United States are more productively served by 
other international scientific programs. We continue 
to be concerned about lack of reciprocity in IIASA 
programs’’—an apparent reference to the Soviets 
holding back on matching US provision of data 
bases, among other things—‘‘and about Soviet abuse 


of the institute. We believe that it would be par- 
ticularly inappropriate to continue our involvement 
in IIASA in light of other actions we have taken to 
show our displeasure about martial law in Poland 
and Soviet complicity in oppression of the Polish 
people....”’ 

Then came the clincher: ‘‘In view of our decision, I 
would suggest that the Academy transmit its notice 
of withdrawal to the IIASA Council at an early 
date.”’ 

Academy officials interpret that as a presidential 
directive to get out, and though they originally re- 
tained some hope of a salvage operation, they don’t 
see any advantage in a collision with the White 
House. 

The quality of IIASA’s work is a matter of some 
controversy, but it is generally considered to be at 
least passable and not a bad buy for $2.3 million a 
year. The espionage argument is, of course, a sham, 
since internationally placed Russians and espionage 
go together like borsch and sour cream, and everyone 
knows it. What makes IIASA unique, however, and 
justified US participation is that it is the only institu- 
tion where Soviet and American researchers work 
together over long periods, and it has also been one 
of our best windows on the Soviet computer and 
systems community. 

The value of those qualities is hard to assess, but 
since we’re selling the Soviets billions of dollars 
worth of grain—despite martial law in Poland—it is 
difficult to understand why we decline to ante up 
$1 million to keep our place in IIASA. 

The decision reflects a kind of narrow-minded 
meanness that is increasingly visible in science-policy 
decisions coming out of the White House.—DSG 
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